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PREFACE. 



At this time when the Fine Arts are making unex- 
pected progress, Pictures are multiplying-, and every year 
greater sums are being given for them, the importance 
of their preservation renders necessary whatever infor. 
mation, experience, art or science can give to the 
public upon them. This small book is an effort in aid of 
that object. 

The discussions in Parliament which, not only recur 
with greater frequency than formerly, but are sustained 
by a greater number of speakers; some of whom 
continue their criticisms through the press, show that the 
whole question of the Restoration, or to use the wider 
term, which the progress of art justifies — the Conserva- 
tion of Pictures, is one which few persons have studied 
as a whole, probably because still fewer writers have 
tried to state it, than from any w^nt of the candour of 
enquiry on the part of those opposed to it. 

The diversity of opinion which exists as to the possi- 
bility of an Art of Restoration, and the incompleteness of 
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CHAPTER L 

T would be useless to discuss the subjects of this 
book with any strictness of appropriate order, 
until the mind of the general reader, who may 
look into it, is disabused of a prejudice against the subject 
which it is almost impossible he has not acquired. The 
general public have been impressed with the idea — and 
even the selecter public of Art, more or less, share the per- 
suasion — that the conservation of pictures is impossible. 
They have been told upon the high authority of connoisseurs, 
who are in every sense entitled to be heard upon the sub- 
ject, that picture restoration is in reality the art of picture 
destruction. Disappointed themselves, and no doubt in 
many cases justly disgusted, with the destruction which 
has been wrought on works of Art by ignorance, un- 
skilfulness, and presumption, they have come to distrust 
every effort which intelligence and experience may 
make, to arrest the decay of damaged paintings. And 
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they have diflfused abroad an opinion that the dilapida- 
tions of time and accident, are less to be dreaded than 
the operators who profess to mitigate these evils. And 
an impression prevails, that nothing can be done but to 
leave these misfortunes alone, and as Shakespeare has 
said, in view of other inevitable results, to **let de- 
termined things to destiny, hold unbewailed their way." 
These persons believe that the restoration of pictures is 
some wild and indefinite art — if art that can be called 
which is supposed to have no certainty in its procedure 
and no boundary to its operations — and there is no pros- 
pect that any interest can be felt, or even passing attention 
given to a subject which these pages are designed to 
explain, except by satisfying such readers that there are 
limits to restoration — limits defined by knowledge and 
judgment — limits which have been ascertained by re- 
search and fixed by experience — within which every 
operation is certain and every result an advantage. 

The most barren details of what those limits are, and 
how tliey are discerned and determined, will be informa- 
tion to many; and possibly afford satisfaction to the 
scruples of all who reflect upon them. 

As to the Picture Restorers, it may be supposed, that 
as things go, there are good and bad in this as in every 
other profession. But at least as much mischief has been 
caused by the caprice and want of knowledge on the 
part of some owners, as by ignorant wilfulness on the 
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part of some Restorers. And this is a more frequent and 
limitless evil than is commonly imagined. As knowledge 
of the Fine Arts — everywhere extending — is fully acquired, 
there will be less and less chance of wantonness and im- 
proper restoration from this cause. The remedy is as 
much with the public as with the Restorer. It is that 
desire on the part of the operator to gratify his customer, 
and that error of owners who want their pictures to 
appear more beautiful than it is in their nature to be, that 
constitute the root of the evil. 

The broad rule as to what is best to be done after the 
cleaning of a fine picture, is to make as few repairs as 
possible. No attempts should ever be made to beautify 
such pictures, or to make any improvements in the artist's 
work. If beauties have altogether perished we must put 
up with their absence. Fine pictures that have suffered 
seriously must be regarded and preserved as the remains 
of fine pictures. Pictures are only of interest and useful 
when preserved in their integrity, whether complete or 
incomplete : for then they really afford opportunities of 
judging of the progress of art and civilization, and of the 
capacity and cultivation of the various masters producing 
them. The veriest fragment in a dilapidated condition, 
is of more historical interest and of greater value and 
use, than a perfect-looking picture, owing its perfection 
to the manipulations of modern hands. Let the owner o 
a picture, by all means, have it put in the best condition 
possible — ^but beyond legitimate restoration — let him 
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content himself with the knowledge that his picture is at 
least what it pretends to be, and rest satisfied with the 
admiration it intrinsically commands : other than this, is 
an imposition on himself or on the public. 

In cases where the colour is what is known as bare or 
rubbed, it is a very delicate and responsible operation to 
" make it good " by any " strengthening " of shadows 
or outlines. The greater the bareness, the greater the 
difficulty to judge of what depth the shadows originally 
were, and to determine what their pristine condition was. 
Any error here may lead to the bare places being 
strengthened just as much in excess, as they are deficient 
in force in their present injured state. None but the 
clearest reasons can be acted upon in these cases ; for 
the moment restoration is suffered to proceed on fancy, 
the door is openqd to discontent and disputations that 
never end. 

In many old pictures — landscapes, fruit and flower 
pieces, and those in which green drapery is introduced, 
the beauty of the whole is marred by a disagreeable 
brown hue. This is owing to verdigris having been used 
to heighten the effect of those parts which are naturally 
green. Verdigris increases the brilliancy of the parts 
at the time, but it soon oxidises from the action of the air. 
This being understood, and the true cause which destroys 
the charm and harmony of the colouring being known, 
it may be cleaned off, restoring the appearance of the 
quiet green underneath ; and the owner should be con- 
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tented with that. This cleaning- off is permissible when 
the verdigris is used in the form of a glaze, and being of 
a transparent quality it generally is so. Sometimes it 
has evidently been used with the body colour, causing 
the whole green colour to change to a dark hue. This 
is observable in many old landscapes, where the foilage 
has gone almost black and often giving a sombre 
appearance to a gay scene. This is very apparent in 
one of the finest pictures by Benozzo Gozzoli, that 
perhaps exists. It is in the Oxford Gallery. It represents 
a " Hunting Scene in a Wood." When this is the case 
there is little help for it: but knowing the fact, the 
spectator can make allowance for the change in his mind 
when contemplating the picture. 

Many wild charges oft made against Restorers are really 
founded upon the excesses of unskilled amateurs, whose 
work is confounded by the impassioned and hasty assail- 
ant, with that of the professional operator. Some 
amateurs take delight in trying experiments with the 
most dangerous solvents, and they generally choose their 
most tender and highly finished gems to operate upon ; 
at a period in their experience of pictures too, when, if 
they confined their operations to the street door, they 
would find themselves unsuccessful in removing the 
varnish, without injuring the graining beneath. They 
read of exceptional cases — of how a picture of immense 
value has been discovered under some daub of false 
paint — of how, in the process of cleaning, a picture that 
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has hitherto been regarded as a roughly executed sea- 
piece, turns out to be a highly finished landscape ; and 
their indignation is fired accordingly. Who knows, but 
there lies concealed under that plain sketchy-looking 
"Meadowland" a gem, by Both or Hobbima? It is 
possible — its appearance may have been so perverted by 
repaints and coats of dirt and varnish, that all the ex- 
quisite detail and finish of the one, or the vigorous 
pencilling and rich colouring of the other, are no longer 
visible. The picture is thereupon taken down, and a 
" Guide to Picture Restoration " hunted up — the infalli- 
ble receipts therein given for "Cleaning Paintings" 
searched out, and everything prepared. The directions 
are modestly warranted not to cause injury — if care is only 
taken. So the intended operators feel sure they cannot 
make a mistake — ^forgetful that care cannot be taken un- 
less they know what they have to guard against. On 
using the prescribed solvents, their wool is soaked in 
strong spirits, or other solution, and they commence 
rubbing away; they can tell they are safe, for no 
absolute colour is observable on the wadding — it is 
rather brown, to be sure, but of course, that is dirt and 
discoloured varnish. How bright the picture looks 
already ! and it is indeed repainted ; for there is a rich 
sunset showing through ! Now, it is true, there is colour 
on the wool ; but that, common sense tells them, is repaint. 
Without misgiving, they still rub away ; when, to their 
surprise, all the parts that have been operated upon are 
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alike. Is it possible the rich brown landscape is the 
panel showing throug^h ? Misgivings forcibly creep in — 
the picture wears a monotonous look — they step back to 
see what they can make of it : " By Jove, it is the 
panel." 

Other amateurs are wise and careful, and will not carry ' 
the cleaning to such an extent, but are apt to leave off only 
when they have rubbed all the shadows out ; — and are ' 
surprised, inasmuch as the wool only looked dirty, and 
the light parts were evidently undisturbed. And this is a 
mischief inexperienced amateur cleaners often do. 
Flemish pictures — ^with their thinly painted liquid shadows 
— are of a convenient cabinet size for handling, and 
they are the ones that receive most of these inflictions. 
These pictures — ^with their impoverished shadows — ^are 
those that have that unsatisfactory appearance when we 
look into them, which necessitate the qualified observation ; 
that " they have been good pictures," Sometimes these 
cleanings, by amateurs with too little knowledge, is 
only carried so far as to make the pictures look cold and 
raw ; but all pictures that have been over-cleaned, look 
bare and without force. This is the kind of work many 
amateur operators prepare for the " Picture Restorer," 
and of a kind often very difficult to treat. Half 
ruined, the pictures are put aside, or given to a 
"Restorer *to do nothing to' but *just to make it look 
all right,' " which is then, perhaps, impossible. 
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People who, as a rule, charg-e failures or excesses of 
restoration to the professional operator, do not quite 
understand the matter in another respect. The class of 
Conservers are made to bear the blame which be- 
longs to others. Newspaper, and even parliamentary 
criticism, constantly betray want of knowledge upon 
the subject. The Conserver has not always an intelligent 
employer. 

The best workmen are usually found to be those who 
take a pleasure in their work — and working well and 
taking a pleasure in it, it is a matter of satisfaction to work 
for those who comprehend what is being done. The 
great pride of a Conserver of pictures is to do as little as 
possible to a picture, to make it look well. This is 
not so generally understood or appreciated; and an 
owner of paintings expresses his dissatisfaction at the 
sparse use of the brush and palette in restoring them. 
The idea evidently is with many, that the work is done 
in an insufficient manner. For no one, therefore, is it 
so much satisfaction to work, as those who have a 
great knowledge of pictures and painters, and who can 
appreciate the beauties of the pearly colours, delicate 
gradations of tints, and perfect soft shadows, as they are 
revealed uninjured — and left so. 

But worse of all, are those who will have their 
pictures skinned, and then everything touched up — ^who 
will have this outline strengthened just here — that 
shadow lightened just there — the sky a little bluer — the 
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grass a little greener — eyes darker — noses longer, and 
legs comlier, until, if their directions were followed, the 
picture would change its nature. 

It ought to be remembered, that instances occasion- 
ally occur in which possessors of pictures are 
themselves unacquainted with the signs of good 
restoration when they see examples of it. If a 
Restorer sends home a picture with a somewhat bare 
appearance — a few specks untouched — the surface not 
looking as shining and as even as a sheet of glass — the 
owner of the gem is dissatisfied. It does not, in his 
opinion, look like perfect work. Whereas his dissatisfac- 
tion arises from his not understanding the conditions and 
appearance of a conscientious reparation. The appear- 
ances which he would approve can be produced with far 
less trouble and care than have been bestowed 
upon it, but at the expense of the intrinsic value and 
interest of the picture ; and a Restorer is often subjected 
to the temptation of meeting these requirements. Of 
course, it is his duty, not to forego his own judgment of 
what are the limits of honest work, and to trust to such 
repute as may come from his work falling under discern- 
ing eyes. 
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VICISSITUDES OF PICTURES. 




CHAPTER II. 

ICTURES, like human beings, fall into a state of 
premature decay, when the condition of their 
wholesome existence are unfulfilled. Pictures, 
moreover, are under a special disadvantage — ^human 
beings can be wise in time, and take care of themselves 
before the evil of neglect is great ; but pictures are entirely 
at the mercy of others for any attentions they require. 
Consequently, they are liable to suffer from ignorant atten- 
tions as well as from none at all. Paintings require some 
care to keep them in proper condition. A fortunate few, 
it is true, like steady-going persons of regular habits, do 
preserve their health for years, without any professional 
attendance; but these are the exception and not the 
rule. Even in instances that may be termed natural 
preservation of pictures, many of their beauties have 
been obscured by a dirty film, and it has been impossible 
for the generations through which they have passed, to 
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see them, much less enjoy them. In our variable climate, 
and smoky, dusky cities, neglected pictures, as a rule, 
decay. 

The vicissitudes to which pictures are subject may be 
divided into two distinct classes — ^those of accident and 
neglect, and those occasioned by defective properties of 
their own. With a large proportion of pictures, the 
cause of deterioration is found to be exposure to extreme 
situations. Damp and excessive heat will always cause 
mischief, not perhaps, perceived at the time, but the seeds 
of decay having once been sown, the consequences are 
hone the less sure to show themselves eventually. 
Owners of pictures are often as difficult to convince that 
their apparently sudden decay is owing to the want of 
timely attention, as a patient is that his health is break- 
ing up from the effects of former neglect. A picture is 
cracking, blistering, or the paint peeling off — a well 
informed observer would suggest that it must have been 
exposed to the damp, or the direct rays of the sun. *' Oh 
no ! " would be the rejoinder, ready enough — " it has hung 
for a long time in a place neither damp nor exposed to the 
sun." If, however, the opinion is still pressed that its state 
must be owing to one or the other of these causes, it is 
suddenly remembered, that " the water did come in at 
that wall or ceiling, or it used to hang opposite the 
window facing the sun." 

Exposure to excessive heat or damp, in any degree, is 
a vicissitude more or less fatal to pictures. It causes the 
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panels to warp and split, and the canvases to rot — the pre- 
parations and colours to blister, crack, run, and scale off. 
Pictures should, therefore, never be hung- over heated 
fire-places. 

Heat and damp also cause the colours to fade — 
some particularly so. The colours will also lose their 
brilliancy when kept away from the light, and if modern 
pictures, they will soon become covered with a yellow 
film of exuded oil. 

Conspicuous among the pictures which have under- 
gone vicissitudes are those, that have at one time or 
another been in unskilled hands. The particular in- 
juries sustained are generally of overcleaning — and too 
frequently they are of a very serious kind, if we are to 
judge from the many impoverished and shadowy 
pictures handed down to us. It is only of very late 
years, that attention to pictures has become to be under- 
stood, and treated as the art and science it now is. 

Even the greatest authorities used to speak of clean- 
ing pictures and the use of solvents as the simplest 
operations. What could, therefore, be expected from 
amateurs, and the commoner run of practitioners. 
Nothing more or less than that they should injure most 
of the pictures they touched. Even they had their mis- 
givings, for they generally finished by bestowing on the 
picture a thick coating of coloured varnish, to somewhat 
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hide the mischief they had effected. These were, 
undoubtedly, the ingenious class of theorists, who propa- 
gated the theory of " golden tones " and the reverence 
of " rich glazes.^ 

Some of the Claudes in our National gallery are of the 
much admired "golden tone." The visitor may see 
Claudes there cleaned and uncleaned. Who, never having 
seen the clear and blue aerial effects of the ones that 
are cleaned, could guess that the hot looking, nearly 
opaque discolouration near it, was but an incrustation of 
varnish, dirt and time ? Uncleaned they were all re- 
garded as in exquisite state, and connoisseurs went into 
ecstasies over their frowsy charms. 

Repaints are another class of the vicissitudes of 
pictures, only a little less common and objectionable than 
overcleanings. 

A further vicissitude is that of mutilation. Not only are 
paintings cut down to all manner of shapes and sizes, but 
additions are often made to them, and parts cut out and 
others let in. These changes are made sometimes with 
the object of improving their appearance — sometimes 
to make two or more pictures out of one — to make 
pictures correspond with one another — to fit particular 
frames— or to introduce a particular portrait. Instances 
of this may be seen in most large collections. A fine 
Bronzino portrait of " Garcia di Medici," in the collection 
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of the Oxford Galleries, is evidently but part of a picture — 
and to a larg-e " Still Life " piece, by Snyders, the same 
observation applies. The picture of "Armed men 
fighting with Bears," by Bassano, and " Lacey, the Actor," 
in three characters, by Wright of Derby, both in the 
Hampton Court collection, have been cut down. In the 
instance of the Bassano, perhaps with advantage to the 
picture, but only too frequently these changes have much 
to be regretted. The portrait of the " Earl of Surrey," 
attributed to Holbein, which attracted so much attention 
at the first National Portrait Exhibition, is an instance, 
evidently, of enlargement on the sides, and the original 
landscape background has been imitated out to the 
edges. This picture, which was very much repainted, has 
since its appearance in the National Portrait Exhibition, 
undergone a necessary and successful renovation. The 
operations were conducted by Mr. Merritt, the gentle- 
man mentioned by Mr. Scharf, in his History of the Portrait 
of Richard II. To those who remember the " Earl of 
Surrey " when it entered the Exhibition, the wholesale 
repaint, that must have been on it, can readily be imagined. 
When pictures have been cut down and the parts severed 
can be found, they can be joined together almost, and 
often quite, without being seen. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant, when the parts of a picture, which has been 
mutilated, are known, to preserve them. 

In a similar manner, a picture which has been en- 
larged can be restored to its original dimensions. In 
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some instances the alteration consists in a canvas picture 
being cut in a particular part, and a head, or even a whole 
figure, inserted. This has been the case with some of 
Opie's large compositions. Mutilations of this descrip- 
tion are generally the work of the artist himself, and 
therefore must remain so. In other cases they may be 
clumsily done and unsightly ; they can in such instances 
be redone in a proper and imperceptible manner. 
Where the changes have been effected by another hand, 
and a different head from that intended by the artist in- 
serted, endeavours should be made to recover the 
original and replace it in the picture. 

Instances frequently occur of oval portraits being made 
square and squares cut down to ovals ; the change is not 
always an improvement — nor is it serious. 

The action of water is a serious vicissitude of paintings. 
Thousands of minute white spots are generated in 
pictures by this cause. Nails and wedges falling 
between the canvas of a picture and the strainer often 
cause holes, or the paint to break off, and always give 
the picture an unsightly appearance. The bulging out 
of the canvas thus occasioned, it is difficult to get flat and 
imperceptible again. 

Pictures are often found covered with pin holes and 
arrow holes, occasioned by pleasantries practised on 
them by children or thoughtless persons. Others acquire 
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PROTECTION OF PICTURES. 




CHAPTER III. 

HE term Conservation of Pictures used in the title, 
and in these pages, is employed to designate 
the wider art of preserving as well as of 
restoring works of the pencil. Restoration it is under- 
stood, implies the restoring of pictures, as far as 
possible, to their original condition — and strictly speak- 
ing the province of the Restorer is exclusively con- 
fined to such attempts — but the higher class of Restorers 
naturally come to include Conservation in their range of 
operations. Yet as the general impression is that there is 
no wider range of that nature, and as the term Restora- 
tion does not suggest it — it seems necessary to employ 
with emphasis the wider term Conserver, to make it 
clearer to all interested in the subject, that the function of 
the Restorer has grown into the wider art of dealing with 
all the conditions which affect the preservation as well as 
the repair of pictures. As in the repression of crime 
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there has arisen an art of preventing- it, of more import- 
ance even than the art of reforming- it, so in Restoration 
there has grown up in connection with it, what may be 
called the art of preventing" the decay and destruction ot 
pictures. And this preventive part of the art is that 
which it is here intended to bring into prominence by the 
use of the phrase. Conservation of Pictures. 

Variations of temperature, deteriorating influences of 
dust, smoke, gas, and noxious exhalations tell upon 
pictures. As has been shown, the furniture of a room, 
the wall-paper, and ceiling, get attentions paid them 
when they offend the eye; but the certain obscura- 
tion of the pictures, passes unheeded. It may be 
that some owners regard pictures as not of practical 
service, like furniture — ^and that the expense of buying 
the pictures is thought enough, without having to pay to 
keep them in order. 

It is reported of Turner, that seeing some of his own 
paintings commence to crack, he had the good sense to 
consult a Conserver of Pictures as to what ought to be 
done, but the price asked him for the work seeming 
great in the eyes of Turner, he did not, unfortunately, 
have them attended to, while the mischief was young. 
This has since been regretted by the public, and what- 
ever the price then, it would be considered cheap enough 
now, had the attentions only remedied damages at length 
so apparent, extensive, and fatal in many of his works. 

c 2 
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There is one thing- about pictures by the old masters 
which indicate the importance of keeping them in re- 
pair, whether they are Raphaels, Titians, Correggios, 
Vandykes, or Turners — there are only a certain 
number in existence and, being of historical interest, they 
are as invaluable as scarce. But when it is considered 
how many perish from accident, by fire alone, as Titian*s 
"Peter Martyr," at Rome, works of Rubens and Vandyke 
at Blenheim, of Reynolds and Roberts at the destruc- 
tion of the Royal Italian Opera, London, and others 
at the Duke of Northumberland's, in the Strand — ^the 
importance of watchfulness for their preservation is 
great. In the chapter on repairs, the reader will see the 
particulars of the methods of protection to which the 
Conserver has recourse. Here we are chiefly concerned 
with those general precautions which good sense may 
adopt for preventing injuries. 

Pictures that have been painted with proper colours 
and mediums, and with judgment, will, after a suffi- 
cient lapse of time, always profit by a coat of mastic 
varnish. Mastic dries quickly, and is easy of removal — 
and these two qualities are important Varnishes that are 
a long time drying afford an opportunity for the paint to 
soften, particularly if laid on modern pictures ; and if 
varnish has itself been used in any form in painting them 
(which is very frequently the case) a chance then exists of 
the coat of slow-drying varnish in some degree incor- 
porating with the paint itself. Moreover, slow-drying 
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varnishes dry hard, and there is extreme difficulty, and 
some danger, in removing- them when necessary. The 
use of mastic varnish is always safe. It protects the sur- 
face of the picture against the effect of atmospheric 
changes — against dust and exhalations — and often 
against blows and scratches, for a slight blow or scratch 
but breaks the varnish without reaching the paint. 

Pictures will crack and the paint peel off from many 
causes — ^from injudicious combinations of colours and use 
of materials on the part of the painter — ^from faulty pre- 
paration of the canvas or panel, and from exposure to 
extreme situations. When a picture, therefore, is seen 
to be cracking — the first step is to find out why, and, if 
possible, correct the cause. A mere change of place 
will sometimes suffice. Thus a picture hanging many 
years over a heated fire-place, and found to be blister- 
ing and cracking, may stop doing so if removed to 
another part of the room. A picture hanging on a 
staircase with damp walls, or exposed to draughts of 
moist air, is subject to the paint peeling off, which may 
be arrested by its removal to an apartment of a dryer 
and more equable temperature. 

In cases where it is unsafe to varnish pictures, such as 
those which will not thoroughly dry, or are likely to crack 
from the process, and in instances where the owners 
have an antipathy to varnish, pictures ought to be 
protected with glass. This, of course, if done in an air- 
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tight manner, dispenses altog-ether, or nearly so, with the 
requisition of dusting- and polishing*. 

Tempera pictures, of necessity from their nature, need 
particularly one protection or the other, for moisture 
of any kind is fatal to them; indeed, the broad rule 
is that all pictures require protection to their surfaces, 
and those that are not varnished, should be protected 
with glass. There are instances where the picture is of a 
very delicate nature, and the surface likely to chip off the 
panel or canvas. Such a picture will not bear polishing, 
which, although it may be varnished, requires also the 
further protection of glass. 

Pictures require protection from the back as urgently 
as from the front. Some persons, impressed with this 
fact, have enclosed their pictures in a kind of box, paint- 
ing the canvas itself behind, or employing other ex- 
pedients, but none of them wholly satisfactory. Mr. 
Richard Redgrave, R.A., who, as the Government In- 
spector of Art, has had much experience with pictures, 
suggests the proper remedy in his " Century of Painters : " 
this is, that pictures should be lined behind with painted 
cloth. It is to be hoped that all our valuable national 
pictures will before long be thus protected. This plan 
once carried out in public collections, private owners 
will soon perceive the force of such precaution, and the 
good example will be followed. The next best thing to 
protect the back of pictures, and that adopted by many. 
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is to fasten pieces of cork or wood at the corners of the 
frame, which keep them from the damp of the Wblls 
on which they are hung, and allow a draught of air 
behind. 

In the case of panels, the preparation on which the 
work is painted is composed invariably of size and 
whiting, and consequently very susceptible to damp. If 
a panel picture is placed in a damp situation, the wood 
absorbs the moisture, which then soon attacks the pre- 
paration. When once it gains a presence in the pre- 
paration, it gradually rots it ; and the consequence is the 
paint becomes detached in parts from the ground, and 
peels off. Damp, moreover, warps the panel, causing the 
picture to look very unsightly. In most canvas pictures 
the preparation is of a more oily nature, and not so liable 
to suffer in this way — ^but again the canvas itself being of 
a very perishable nature, soon rots from moisture of any 
kind ; indeed, more pictures suffer from the attacks of 
damp at the back than is generally supposed. 

Extremes of every kind are dangerous to pictures. An 
equable dry temperature, and a fair good light, are the 
conditions under which pictures are best preserved. 

At the National Portrait Exhibitions of 1866-7 and 8, 
good opportunities occurred of noticing the varying state 
of pictures as respects the protection of their surfaces. 
Some pictures, in the Exhibitions referred to, were of a 
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delicate nature, and required either varnishing* or 
glazing — ^but neither was done. There were cases in 
which the pictures had been glazed, but not always in a 
judicious manner. The glass was not air-tight, and 
the dust and damp had crept in all round the edges to 
a considerable distance ; and in other cases in which the 
glass was fitted in a secure manner, the back of the picture 
was evidently unprotected, as was shown by the baggy 
and bloomy appearance of the froi*. There were 
pictures to which varnish was fatal, which were yet 
coated with a thick, horny varnish. Some instances pre- 
sented varnish of a wretched kind, and so loaded upon 
the picture, that it looked like a tea board or panel of a 
carriage. Numbers had the dirt of years upon them, 
and were further obscured by discoloured oils, and old 
repairs and repaints. 

A work of art is usually the result of the devotion to 
study of the greater part of a life time. An artist who 
produces a picture which affords pleasure to the eye, or 
inspires the spectators with noble sentiments, is a bene- 
factor to mankind ; and it is, in one sense, a duty on tho 
part of those in whose hands his work may fall, to see 
that all is done that is possible to ensure its transmission 
to posterity in a perfect state. 

The reader who has followed the facts and arguments 
of these chapters so far, can answer the question for 
himself — ^whether an art of Conservation may not exist, 
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and be of undoubted service, if intelligent, skilful, 
and consciencious ? He will be able to see that objec- 
tions to the possibility of a reliable Conserver's art 
arises through the objector contemplating only instances 
of error, haste, and harm ; of blundering and indiscre- 
tion ; and in shutting out of his view, or being entirely 
unaware of the facts of the History of pictures, and of 
the thousand points of danger and decay, at which 
hesitation to act seems idiotcy ; and neglect, ruin. 
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CLEANING DEFINED. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HERE ought never to be any risk or haphazard in 
cleaning pictures. The operations can well be 
conducted in a progressive manner. Even 
in those critical cases where a sharp instrument has 
to be employed to chip off the crisp, superabundant 
varnish, as is sometimes the case in paintings with a 
rough surface, as in those of Ruysdael or Wilson — 
there is as much certainty of success in the operation 
by a skilful hand, as there is in the case of the 
removal of a cataract, conducted by an experienced 
surgeon. If an indurated filament can be removed from 
the living surface of the organised eye with certainty, 
and the lost sight be restored — ^with much more security 
and confidence may the practised Restorer remove the 
inorganic incrustations of varnish, which dim the lustre 
or totally obscure the beauties of the original picture. 

By experience, the physician of pictures becomes able 
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to detect, with certainty, when he has reached the sur- 
face of the original colour ; and this is palpable to him 
because he has arrived at that invariable slight exuda- 
tion of oil from the colours, which has formed a thin coat 
over the surface of the picture. The raw appearance of 
over-cleaned pictures is owing to the ignorant or un- 
skilful operator having gone below this exudation. 

It was Sir Charles Locke Eastlake, late Director 
of the National Gallery, and President of the Royal 
Academy, whose researches and writings on art, were 
the first to enable the Restoration of pictures to be treated 
as a science. 

The first question to consider is, what is on the 
picture. Has the picture been varnished — coated with 
oil — or is there any other preparation on the surface — 
size, isinglass, or balsam ? — all of which are found on 
pictures at different times ; and accordingly, the operator 
determines what method of cleaning is to be adopted. 

The cleaning of pictures, it follows from what has 
been said, involves infinite modes of procedure requiring 
delicacy and skill, experience and judgment. So various 
are the oils, varnishes and preparations, found on 
pictures, that the solvent one would bear with perfect 
safety, would ruin another. 

The limit of defensible cleaning might be expressed, in 
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a general rule, thus : that that which is foreign to the 
surface of a picture should be removed, so far as it 
may be safely done. 

The cleaning of pictures previous to the time of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, can be conducted with comparative 
safety. The final glazings of modern painters, of which we 
have heard so much — ^glazings employed for the purpose 
of toning down and harmonising parts of the picture — 
were unknown till the time of this great founder of the 
British School of Painting, and consequently there is no 
risk of destroying the harmony of the whole by injuring 
glazes, which do not exist in pictures of earlier date. 
Another rule of universal application, and of the first 
consequence, is — always to have a reason for every- 
thing that is attempted. The reason of the damages or 
obscuration of a picture must be found out, and till this 
is done, it is generally useless to repair them ; for, at 
the best, the operation is problematical, and likely to be 
but temporary. 

Old masters studied to find out the most enduring 
materials and colours ; and spent their time, and often 
their health, in preparing them. The most costly 
colours and preparations were obtained to give glory 
and endurance to their work : but though the best 
materials usually last the longest, they are, in some 
cases, the most delicate. Thus with paintings of the 
highest class, which will retain their brilliancy of colour 
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through ages, under favourable circumstances — neglect 
and carelessness tell more seriously upon them than upon 
pictures of an inferior quality ; just as good furniture will 
last longer and look better than common, if treated 
carefully, but is injured more seriously than the common 
by indifferent use. The power of endurance of the 
beauty and delicacy of the tints in fine colours, is in 
themselves. Good colours admit of delicacy of effect, 
finish and treatment in use, that commoner ones do not ; 
and will retain their pristine beauties long after common 
colours, more bodily employed, will have changed ; but 
being of finer tints, and more delicately laid on, they 
require, in proportion, greater care, judgment, and 
delicacy in cleaning. 

Some imagine that flooding pictures with strong 
solvents is the only way in which they can be cleaned ; 
this is so far from the fact that, in the majority of cases, 
there is not the slightest necessity to use solvents at all. 
Strong solvents are seldom employed, except upon a 
class of pictures it would be difficult to injure, if it was 
meant to do so — pictures of many hundreds of years old, 
and as hard and firm as enamel. Pictures of the fifteenth 
century will almost bear spirits with impunity. Only 
a demented operator would think of subjecting modem 
pictures to solvents, when safer methods of cleaning are at 
hand. It is possible to clean a picture by graduated pro- 
cesses, with a certainty of not injuring the work in the 
slightest degree. The condition of our public collections 
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testify that the right knowledge does exist, and no 
doubt or apprehension as to the fact is necessary. 

The nature of the preparation on which most pictures 
are painted, especially panel ones, renders the use of 
water dangerous in cleaning them. When, indeed, 
the whole surface of paint is intact and all of a good 
solid body, as in old Italian pictures, a little moisture 
may be used, sometimes with good effect; but where 
there exist any cracks, holes, or breakages of the sur- 
face, or where the shadows are especially thin in texture, 
as in pictures of the Flemish school, they are liable to be 
easily disrupted, and the use of water under any circum- 
stances is fraught with the greatest danger. 

It is well known that until the time of Van Eyck, oil 
colours were not known, and all pictures painted pre- 
vious to his time, were painted in what is called tempera 
colours, viz. : colours mixed with the white of eggs, or 
size of some description. Pictures painted in this man- 
ner, of course partake of the nature of water colours, 
and the use of water to them is generally fatal. There 
are some few exceptions, which are often likely to mis- 
lead. In some instances, tempera pictures have been 
coated with oil or varnish, which has become gradually 
incorporated with the paint by absorption, until the 
picture has become, in point of fact, possessed of the 
properties of an oil painting, and these, water does not 
affect more than it would an oil painting. 
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Soap and water seems generally in the minds of the un- 
initiated to be associated with cleaning of pictures, being 
easy of application. In modern oil paintings, soap and 
water easily assimilates with and injures the paint ; and in 
old pictures, where the surface is not intact, penetrates to 
the ground and quickly rots it, and even the canvas 
itself, in canvas paintings. Other consequences of the 
use of soap and water is a filmy appearance on the 
work, and the perishing of the varnish. 

Many pictures, both on canvas and panel, have a 
threadbare appearance, the colour having been rubbed 
off the prominent grains of the canvas or wood, by the 
process of chafing. This is generally accomplished 
by ignorantly chafing across the grain. By this 
means, the tips of the fingers principally catch the 
tops of the uneven surface, and rub them bare before 
cleaning the sunken parts sufficiently. A knowledge 
of the structure of the material painted upon, is 
even necessary for the safe and effective polishing of a 
picture. 

It may naturally be supposed that if the bare painting 
is constantly to be subjected to rubbings, however slight 
and careful, that in time it may be expected to affect the 
picture. And this is so, for continual friction on the 
paint itself would soon tell in a serious manner, were 
this not provided for. Polishing involves much care, in- 
asmuch as it is a constant operation. Keeping pictures 
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in good condition requires skill. Painters know the 
necessity of delicately wiping- pictures from time to time, 
that are exposed to the effects of the atmosphere ; for 
dusting alone by no means suffices for any length of 
time. Damp, combining with dust exhalations, smoke, 
or gas, form a deposit on the picture, which a warmer 
atmosphere dries on, and feather brushes will not 
remove. Indeed, the employment of a feather brush 
may involve danger — the hard pieces of feather, or a 
little bit of projecting wire, often are the cause of a 
serious scratch across a picture. A polish with a silk 
handkerchief may make the surface look greasy and 
smeary ; and if cotton wool be used (now generally pre- 
ferred to the handkerchief), the presence of little hard 
pieces may cause mischief. The button on the cuff or 
sleeve of the polisher may be the cause of a scratch, if 
great care is not taken. Indeed, more experience is 
required than would generally be imagined to polish a 
picture successfully. 

The Conserver follows up an act of cleaning, by what 
a physician would call the " exhibition " of suitable 
varnish. One recommendation of mastic is, that it does 
not discolour, like copal and other varnishes, and that it 
can be pulverised by slight friction, when required to 
be removed. This is important, for the use of solvents 
required to remove other varnishes are, therefore, 
obviated ; for if the picture is not of extreme age, and 
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if improperly used, the solvents will soften the paint. 
The act of chafing a picture with mastic on, admits of 
only a part of the varnish being- removed. Thus, if 
the picture has become too dirty to clean oflT by ordinary 
means, a little friction will take oflT merely the outer sur- 
face of varnish with the dirt — without going down to the 
paint. The advantage of varnishing a picture is also 
in the power it has of bringing out the lustre of th^ 
colours ; and when the picture is polished, it is not the 
paint that is rubbed, but the varnish; and when con- 
tinued polishing shall have told on it, it can be renewed. 

A picture must be cleaned equally in every part, what- 
ever the degree decided upon. The cleaning of the 
light parts alone, as is not unfrequently done from fear 
of the shadows, undoubtedly spoils the proper effect of 
the picture — all the softness and gradations of the tints 
being lost. The picture looks hard, the lights unnatural, 
and the shadows heavy and homy, instead of light and 
transparent. Unless a picture is cleaned equally all 
over, it had better be untouched. And when cleaned 
equally, it had better ba too little than too much. 

In choosing a part of a picture to commence opera- 
tions on, as to the degree of cleaning to be decided on, 
care must be taken to fix upon an unimportant part of the 
picture ; ihany a picture has been ruined through want 
of judgn^ent in this respect. The reader, - probably, 

D 
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would scarcely think in cleaning a full length portrait 
an operator would commence on the face ; and yet it 
has not been of uncommon occurrence. Unappre- 
ciative persons seem naturally to be anxious to test the 
finest and most critical part of a face, and would think 
little of operating on the lips, sometimes leaving the 
mouth hard, and destroying all the delicate articulations 
of the comers of it. 

When pictures have been cleaned and repaired, it has 
been constantly the practice to rub over them a little 
colour infused in a suitable medium of alcohol. The 
object of this is twofold — to restore a little of its former 
appearance of age and equality of tone, and to prevent 
the parts repaired being disturbed when the final coat of 
varnish is given. Nothing, however, can be more in- 
judicious than this beery glaze. The absorbent qualities 
of all saccharine matters are well known — and no sooner 
is there a little damp in the atmosphere, than, notwith- 
standing the picture has a coat of varnish on, the 
saccharine properties of the alcoholic medium absorbs it, 
and the consequence is a white, perfectly opaque film 
spreads over the picture. Moreover, the degree in which 

this little glaze of colour will change to a darker hue is 
marvellous and can only be judged of— so soon do we lose 
the power of judging gradual changes — when accident 
necessitates attention again being given to the picture. In 
the time of the great frost we had two or three years 
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ago, there were notable instances of perished varnish 
visible on the pictures in a famous collection belonging 
to the nation. It was previous to the time of this gallery 
being sufficiently heated, and when the damp conse- 
quently had greater play than in other public galleries. 
Many a fine work looked irretrievably ruined — ^but it 
was, fortunately, only perished varnish, and, beyond 
question, owing to the use of colours or glazes of a 
saccharine nature. These pictures were removed and 
attended to before any serious mischief arose. 

The writer, who had the valued advantage of the 
instruction of Mr. Ruskin, in the Art Classes of the 
Great Ormond Street College, so learned to reverence 
truth, delicacy, and subtlety of expression in works of 
art, as the lesson of the painter to mankind ; which it is 
a virtue to preserve, and a sin to efece ; as never to 
regard restoration other than the arrest of whatever 
may mar or destroy that teaching. 
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REPAIRS EXPLAINED. 




CHAPTER V. 

EPAIRING is not less critical than cleaning. 
Many pictures require much time spent upon 
them to put them into proper condition, and 
they deserve it. For where a picture is a master- 
piece, and every square inch of inestimable value, and 
the picture is covered with discoloured varnishes and old 
patches of repaint — every mite that can be recovered of 
the original is worthy any amount of labour. 



What repairs can with advantage be done to a 
picture, may be specified in general terms. If a 
picture is on a panel, the joints may be made sound by 
buttons or battens on the back — if on canvas, by relining 
(putting it on another canvas), and if on panel with a 
tendency of the paint to peel off, the picture may be 
transferred from panel to canvas. Holes may be 
mended — cracks filled up — ^blisters laid down. 
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In m^ny instances, pictures painted at and since the 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with wax and bitumen, 
the colours have run. It is necessary to take means to 
correct this running. Where fissures and cracks occur, 
and the surrounding colour is certain, and no speculation 
as to the drawing called for — these fissures can be 
stopped up — this stopping serving to bind together the 
parts, and tending to prevent further widening and 
extension of the cracks. 

Pictures can only with difficulty [he repaired, unless 
properly cleaned first — ^for if all the discoloured varnish 
or preparation on them be not removed, the colour over 
a repair has to be matched to the surrounding colour 
with the yellow glaze on it — causing unsatisfactory 
trouble to match the greenish-looking blue of the pic- 
ture — or the original colour has to be guessed, and 
toned down to the rest of the picture. 

In making repairs, great knowledge is required to 
udge of the colours of which the various tints of a 
picture are composed. As a rule, many tints can be 
matched in more than one way — and instances, on the 
other hand occur, where a colour cannot be matched but 
by the colour itself again. This necessitates the Re- 
storer being familiar with the colours, and preparations 
of colours, it has been the practice of painters to use in 
various schools and ages. To take an instance, in the 
flag extending over the upper part of the picture, by 
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Copley, of the "Death of Major Peirson," in the 
National Gallery, orpiment (a yellow colour derived 
from a preparation of arsenic) is used — and without 
orpiment again, the colour cannot be exactly matched. 
The same in cases where genuine ultramarine has been 
employed, no other blues will match it. 

The preparation on which panel pictures are painted, 
is of a nature very easily to chip off, great care is, there- 
fore, required in handling them, otherwise the picture 
will become chipped all round in that unsightly manner, 
unfortunately so commonly to be seen in pictures of this 
description. The evil of this is, too, that it exposes the 
surface of the ground or priming of the panel to the 
influence of damp, and which will soon eat in — more- 
over, the chipping-off once started, extends with the 
slightest carelessness. 

In cases where, owing to damp or age, the canvas of 
a picture has itself become rotten, causing the picture to 
break up — it being a comparatively inexpensive process 
to have it put on a new canvas, it is commonly done. 
This serves to bind the parts together securely, and 
gives the picture the chance of the existence of a modem 
one. 

Panel pictures that have been joined, are not un- 
frequently seen splitting again, and in other places. 
This arises often from ig^norance of the manner of 
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mending the joints. What are called "buttons" 
and "battens/' are used to fasten the joints behind. 
These are pieces of wood glued across or along the 
joints. The only way to make them serve properly is 
to regard the grain of the wood of the panel and let the 
grain ot the " buttons " or " battens " run in the same 
direction ; where this rule is not observed, the splitting 
happens. The only way in which a piece of wood can 
be tolerated to mend joints in a contrary direction to the 
grain of the panel, is when used as in cradling (or par- 
quetting) pictures — and is then loose — ^running through 
grooves cut out from the other battens, which are 
fastened to the panel, and do run with the grain of 
it. 

Pictures are often seen with a rough granular sur- 
face — and which, though varnished, have dried in dead, 
in many places — this is often owing to carelessness in 
lining them. In fixing pictures on a new canvas, a hot- 
iron has to be used — and unless great care be taken, 
and the heat of the iron is tempered, the picture is liable 
to be scorched, and with the effect of rough granular 
appearance, and dead surface. 

A wrinkled appearance in a picture that has been 
put on a new canvas, is also owing to want of skill or 
care in lining it. 
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Some pictures in the process of lining* for the first 
time will shrink, more or less. This cannot be helped, 
and is better to put up with it than seeing the picture fall 
absolutely to pieces, from want of a new canvas. If the 
picture has shrunk a little, the best way is to preserve it 
in its reduced condition, and have a smaller frame made 
for it — or a flat to fix in the frame it already has, suffi- 
cient to hide the white edges of the new canvas which 
always projects beyond the original. The practice of 
stopping up and. making out the edges destroys the in- 
tegrity of the picture. 

The yellow appearance pictures attain when folded up 
from the light, though frequently happening, is generally 
regarded as an irremediable evil. Even artists them- 
selves, who might be supposed to understand something* 
of the matter, are often of this opinion. A distinguished 
artist, a short time ago, had occasion to hang a large 
picture he had stored away in a dark closet soon after 
it was painted; when it came to be unfolded, large 
yellow stains were to be seen all over it. He was in 
despair what to do with them. All his art acquaintances 
were consulted, but none could suggest a remedy, and 
he finished by repainting* the parts — only a temporary 
remedy as time will show. The occasion of these stains 
is the exudation of the oily medium used in painting, and 
from the colours themselves ; this naturally rises to the 
surface, and in ordinary events where the -picture is con- 
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stantly exposed to the light, it is bleached and dried up 
as it conies, to the surface : the remedy, therefore, where 
the picture has been shut but from the light, and allowed 
to accumulate on the picture in yellow stains, is to 
expose the work carefully to the rays of the sun until 
it is bleached, and disappears. Gare, however, is re- 
quired here, for the action of the sun: may cause many 
colours to fade. Without knowledge in this respect, thq 
picture may be fatally injured in this way. When a 
painting has been painted very rapidly, and mediums 
been freely used, this yellow discolouration occurs in a 
greater degree. 

A similar instance in a picture by Sir W. Callcott, 
was related to the author by that painter's nephew, and 
the remedy only discovered by the mere accident of 
the studio being cleaned out, and the picture being 
thrown on the lawn in the sun, for a few hours. The 
dispersion of the film being observed, it was subjected to 
the same process till the picture had assumed its original 
appearance. Rubens observed this fact, and gave 
detailed directions (in more than one of his letters) 
with regard to his own works. His words are quoted 
by Sir Charles Eastlake, in his "Materials for an 
History of Oil Painting." But artists, as a rule, seem 
little conversant with the literature of practical art. 

On entering the shop of a skilful mechanic, most pro- 
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bably the first thing* to strike the eye of an ordinary 
observer, is the efficient condition of his tools. The care 
he takes of his tools is almost a criterion of his skill in 
using them. An indifferent workman is generally care- 
less about them. If he knows how to use them, he 
knows the value of having them in the best possible 
state, and takes a pride in them accordingly. It is the 
same with the Conserver of Art. He who keeps his 
brushes and materials in the best state, has the best 
chance of doing the best work — and you generally find 
he does. As an artist requires his palette ''clean 
enough to eat off; " his colours laid out in their greatest 
purity, and his brushes as clean as when new — ^if he 
means to paint anything worth seeing — so the Conserver 
of Paintings, if he means to match the different pearly 
tints of a picture, which acquire a pearliness and purity 
of appearance after the exudation of the medium used 
by the painter, finds it difficult to equal with the greatest 
care. It is even, if possible, more compulsory with him — 
for in altering his tints to match every shade of first one 
colour and then another, his tints are likely soon enough 
to become muddy, without being dirty in the first in- 
stance. 

If the Conserver's materials are dirty or dusty, it will 
soon become apparent in all his work. What is worse to 
see than a picture varnished with a coat of innumerable 
bits of hair and wool ? They mar the effect of a good 
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picture much. The tools and materials should never 
be laid about in the dust — ^for if so, and not cleaned pro- 
perly, it is impossible to do good work with them, 
however clever the operator may be. Even if large 
numbers of brushes and pots are used, this evil cannot 
be avoided without cleanliness — for one dirty thing soon 
contaminates another. A few brushes, pipkins, and 
materials in good condition, are far preferable to many 
neglected cmes. Every one who has used brushes, is 
aware how soon they lose their elasticity, point, and 
compactness, when left to take care of themselves, or 
not cleaned at the time. 

In matching tints, it is much better for the operator to 
confine himself to a few at a time, as greater purity 
is then more probable. 

Every day a good workman thoroughly cleanses his 
tools, and places everything so that on the morrow he 
can commence the nicest work with surety, as if every 
thing was new. It was this kind of care with materials 
and tools, and the purity, perfection, and thoroughness 
with which the tints were mixed, that constitute the 
charm of the works of the old masters. And to touch 
their works the Conserver must needs imitate their 
example. Every superfluity of oil having dried out ot 
the colours, with which their works were painted, they 
have become so pearly and beautiful that, if only a speck 
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has to be touched in a light part, or even a dark part^ 
it is soon experienced what are meant by pure and well 
mixed tints. Unless colours, brushes, palette, and 
mediums are without a blemish, it is hopeless to match 
them ; and a mite of false colour often looks worse than 
the damage itself — and is certainly less preferable. 

In panel pictures, the thousands of little spots — the 
size of a pin's head, all over the work, as heretofore 
observed — occasioned by the injudicious use of water, at 
some time or another, can only be repaired properly by 
being touched out almost individually— a very tedious 
process, requiring care and endless patience. 

. Sometimes panels seem to have been used for pictures 
without any preparation on them, and often with only 
just a little colour, either white or of a reddish tint, 
rubbed over. Instances of panels thus used, prove very 
endurable — and seem to be entirely free from cracks or 
blisters. Hobbima, Bramer, and Van Goyen, among 
others, used panels thus prepared. 

Paintings on copper are found, as a rule, to last well. 
The greatest danger of injury to them is from blows on 
the sheet of copper on which they are — or being bent or 
indented ; the risk in making them flat again, is that the 
paint will peel off* It i§ often, therefore, unadvisable to 
rectify such mishaps — the unevenness of the surface 
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being far preferable to having- the paint scale off. The 
cohesion of the paint with the metallic surface is 
naturally very tender. Ordinary injuries or chips off 
can of course be repaired with the same success as in 
canvas and panel pictured. 

Works of art are sometimes found painted on iron, 
An old view of Birmingham was not long ago discovered 
painted on an old tea-tray, and very well indeed had it 
been preserved, though not improbably it had come in 
for comparatively rough treatment. The paint had 
shown little or no inclination to come away from the 
iron, and the colours had preserved well. Any injury 
to such pictures can be rectified, as in the case of copper 
pictures, and being on a strong material, they suffer less 
from blows or rough treatment. 

Paintings on ivory seldom come within the province 
of the Conserver, as being of miniature size, they are 
well protected, and suffer little from injuries such as 
those to which other paintings are liable. Nevertheless, 
accidents do sometimes happen even to this class. The 
glass before it, may be broken, scratching the surface, 
and the ivory may crack from a fall, or even split in two. 
The scratches may often be hidden, and always 
mitigated by a little careful work. The cracking or 
splitting of ivory can only be dealt with by having that 
part of the picture secured. 
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Much can be done for water-colour drawings that are 
injured by accident ; tears can be mended, and rendered 
almost imperceptible — pieces can be joined, and the 
suture hidden, where brought together. Mildew stains 
can be often effaced, fly-marks, and dust, and dirt 
cleaned off. But these class of paintings generally, also 
being well protected, are not liable to require the 
attention oil paintings do — and need not therefore, be 
particularly dwelt upon. 

Even drawings in chalk and pastel are amenable to 
the art of the Conserver when damages occur, otherwise 
than from natural, or I should rather say unnatural 
properties of their own. 

Repaints constitute one of the practical difficulties 
with which the Conserver of Pictures has to deal. The 
amateur has heard of repaints, and often spoils original 
pictures in his search for som.e wonder of ancient art, 
which he supposes to be concealed underneath — ^but 
for any scientific purposes, he has little to do with 
repaints, for he rarely knows them when he sees them. 
Indeed, it requires the practised eye of the experienced 
Conserver to detect them. Repaints vary much in extent : 
occasionally pictures are found completely repainted 
over ; sometimes a portrait over that of another person— 
or a landscape over a portrait, and vice versa. Some- 
times a different sky is introduced to that left by the 
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artist — an elaborately ornamented coat or dress re- 
painted over a plain one, and other variations, too 
numerous to mention. In these repaintings anachronisms 
often occur, which lead to the detection of the repaint. 
A costume of a particular period is altered so as to be 
a combination of two periods of history — a ruff, a cap, 
or some ornament of a later date, is added or changed. 
When no anachronisms are present — the eye of the 
Conserver is so accustomed to the appearance of paint 
of a certain age, that he can quickly tell the presence of 
modem paint, or any added since that of the date of the 
painting. 

The generality of Repaints, however, are not of this 
class. They are less complete in form. Fingers and 
feet and faces are painted upon, not so much with the 
object of alteration of position, as with the idea of im- 
provement. Trees, animals, and objects of still life, 
are touched up— dresses of blue and red and yellow 
are glazed in a gaudy manner. The result, generally, 
being a hardness of outline, and a loss of all delicacy 
of modelling and refinement of tint — and obscuration 
of the masterly finishing touches of the artist. 

Shadows that are repainted become heavy and 
black — distances are lost, and when the finishing touches 
are attempted to be imitated, there is a weakness and 
uncertainty of execution. Indeed, many of the character- 
istics of repaints are such as distinguish copies of pictures 
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from the original. The impurity of tint in repaints,- 
which is usually observable, soon leads the educated 
eye to detect them. 



Some repaints, however, consist of repainted parts 
which are absolutely gx)ne; even then, in cleaning* 
a picture which has not undergone such a process for a 
long" period, it is better to have any old repaints taken 
off. Some Restorers when they have a greatly repainted 
work before them, are careful how they deal with it, 
for if a fragment of a face, or an arm, or a leg, or 
part of the foliage suddenly disappears, the owner is 
liable to think it is over-cleaned, or has now been 
rubbed away. In the case of the part having been 
repainted, because of a hole or other damage, he can, 
perhaps, be well satisfied, as the hole filled up with 
stopping or wax is plainly visible. And in cleaning 
these places, it will be found that, even if the paint is 
not muddy in appearance, it usually extends considerably 
over the damaged place — for formerly they were even 
less particular in that respect than now. The owner 
had invariably much better see the exact condition of 
his picture, and have the places retouched out, having 
the repair confined strictly to the damaged part. He 
will then know none of the original . is in the least 
degree hidden from.. view, and only.what is absolutely 
necessaj-y. ta make. the. pictui:e sightly^ .has been done. 
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In some instances, the detection of repaints is a 
matter of great difficulty, even to the practised eye. 
Some pictures of a simple character of execution are 
painted upon so skilfully, that their appearance is 
entirely changed. They are worked upon until they 
appear like highly-finished pictures, and though often 
pleasing in appearance, they more frequently assume 
a meretriciousness little consistent with the character of 
the works of that particular artist. And it is not until 
they come to be absolutely cleaned, that the repainting 
is discovered. On the application of a solvent, that the 
operator knows cannot injure pictures of the date of 
the master, the more modern additions begin to grow 
weak and indistinct, until they entirely disappear; 
and the original is apparent with its intrinsic manner 
and special colouring. 

In decorative pictures, such as mural paintings, 
and in which, often a great part is, in imitation of orna- 
mental mouldings, and large surfaces of the same colour 
occur, the temptation to repaint them (when time and 
discolourations of varnish have necessitated their being 
cleaned) has seldom been resisted. To remove the 
double incrustation of varnish and repaint when detected, 
is a difficult task, and at the same time to preserve the 
original in a flat mass. 

When it is mentioned, that in repaints the colours are 

s 
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variously prepared with linseed-oil, balsam di capivi., 
oil of lavender, copal varnish, mastic varnish, and 
other mediums ; and sometimes water-colours are used 
transparently and bodily ; it will be seen that the skill 
required to judge of them, and to remove them, is not 
to be lightly estimated. 

Repainted parts when very old, are of the greatest 
difficulty of removal without injury to the original work 
underneath. As they almost invariably lack the purity 
of colour and good drawing of the other parts of the 
picture, and are often quite black patches on it their 
removal is a necessity. 

From their extent and nature, the maladies mural 
paintings suffer from are great. In speaking of them 
it may be mentioned that mural paintings are of two 
kinds — those painted in fresco — that is, in distemper 
(colour mixed with the white of eggs or size), while the 
plaster is wet, and those painted on the wall or ceiling 
in oil colours. In cleaning mural paintings it is, therefore, 
a matter of much consideration which of the two methods 
has been adopted. 

In ceiling paintings, when next to the roof of the 
house, it is found frequently that they are covered with 
blisters, and white places where the paint has scaled off. 
This is owing, invariably, to water having penetrated 
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to the picture. An illustrative instance occurred in a 
ceiling painting at Northaw-place — ^blisters and white spots 
were to be seen in profusion in one part of the ceiling, 
but as there were rooms above, the conjecture of damp- 
ness from this cause was considered fallacious. It was 
found on enquiry, however, that additions had been 
made to the house years ago, and that the ceiling in 
question was, at one time, immediately under the 
roof, when undoubtedly the mischief occurred. 

In many instances, the walls on which the paintings 
are to be found, are not of a suitable quality. No 
doubt at the time they were painted on, they were con- 
sidered everything that could be desired. But our 
knowledge of the construction of walls for painting pur- 
poses, and, indeed, for all purposes, has been consider- 
ably increased. From the effect of damp, to which, of 
course, walls are peculiarly liable, and from the effects 
of natural decay, parts of the wall frequently are to be 
found unsound. It is often necessary, therefore, to 
sacrifice small portions, and have these parts removed 
and reprepared, to prevent extension of them, and to 
make the walls sound again. It requires great judg- 
ment, however, to decide upon the parts to be operated 
upon, and the extent to which it is safe to carry such 
operations. 

Many persons imagine that artists themselves ought 
to make good Restorers of pictures — but it has been found 

E 2 
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by experience that an artist seldom does. He cannot 
confine himself to merely repairing the damaged parts ; 
he thinks too much whether the outlines are correct, and 
the colouring in accordance with his ideas of the matter, 
and he generally ends by correcting the drawing, or 
altering the colouring, to improve the effect of the 
picture — forgetful the work is not by himself. 

Even when it is possible that the painter of a picture 
requiring reparation is alive — he is not always found to be 
the best person to restore his own work. If it were a 
picture cracked over in parts, he would never have the 
patience to fill the cracks up, and pick them out one by one, 
matching the surrounding colour — touching nothing but 
the cracks. He has not been used to such work, and it re- 
quires much discipline to control one's pencil. The 
temptation to repaint is great ; it seems so much easier 
and expeditious to paint the parts in again ; and when 
artists touch pictures they generally repaint, and in a 
short time change the character of the work, for it 
must be remembered it is not like copying a picture, with 
all the parts as they should be before him, to guide his 
brush, nor has he the models before him he painted 
from, to see that he is not altering the colour or ex- 
pression. 

It is difficult to match colours exactly, even when you can 
see on either side of the cracks the colour you are matching, 
and when once you try to repaint the parts, the only key 
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and check the Restorer has who picks them out, is soon 
lost. Ordinarily artists of discrimination refuse to attempt 
reparations, unless a large part absolutely requires re- 
painting, when, of course, he is the best person to do it. 
Perhaps, then, co-operation with a Restorer is an ad- 
vantage. 

Many curious instances are now and then seen of 
pictures which have been repaired by the painters them- 
selves. Pictures, painted in an early style, carefully 
modelled, and of a greyish tone, repainted in parts at a 
later date, in a warmer, broad, careless manner — 
look like the work of different persons. Other portraits, 
perhaps engraved when first painted, and when repainted, 
several years after to hide cracks, appear with a 
totally different expression of countenance to the en- 
graving. 

There are many pictures really of much interest, but 
not works of art. These consist of those showing the 
costume of any period, of the custom of festivals, manner 
of warfare, horse races, views of places, and portraits 
painted from nature, and which, though not good paint- 
ings, it is very important to preserve for historical 
purposes. These paintings like others are liable to de- 
cay, and meet with accidents. In the reparation of these 
class of works however, greater license can be taken than 
ever ought to be taken in the case of genuine works of 
art. A fine painting is often valued on account of its ex- 
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quisite execution, even before the subject : and the quality 
of the execution is judged by its approximation to the 
appearance of nature. With the other class we pre- 
serve them, and value them only because there exists no 
better pictures of the same subjects. The object of the 
preservation of them must be borne in mind when 
under restoration, and any details that are injured, be 
made good if it be yet possible to judge for certain what 
they are. 

How often are pictures to be seen with drapery with 
gold borders of pretty design — which have been of 
regular and characteristic patterns — ^now of incongruous, 
straggling, curved and straight lines as the fancy 
of the Repairer has dictated. The picture having 
required reparation, the operator did not take the 
trouble to make out what the design ought to be, and 
reproduce it. In other cases, from the want of having 
had parts that had been damaged in the ornamental 
work, imitated — the whole is lost to us; it not being 
now possible to discern what pattern was intended. 
Details of this kind should always be replaced as they 
perish, and while there is something to guide, as they 
are always of particular interest in showing the ideas 
of design at the period, if for nothing more. 

That pictures have been saved from the ordinary 
causes of destruction is beyond question. Where would 
now be the remaining pictures of the great masters, had 
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it not been for the Conserver's art? Almost every 
picture of repute has, at one time or another, undergone 
some operation of lining, transferring, parquetting, and 
other reparations. It is to those persons, in former years, 
who made the properties and reparation of pictures 
their study, that the world owes the existence of its 
finest gems. Of instances of the truth of this, many 
examples came under the author's notice, in the studio, 
where he had the advantage of being instructed. 
Hacquin, a French professor of the art, gained deserved 
reputation in his time by the successful manner in 
which he relined decayed works, and removed the 
rotten wood from panel pictures of Raphael and Titian, 
and fixed them on canvases. The fact is, that 
the great pictures of the world, regarded as its most 
valued possessions, would not now be in existence but 
for the skill and resources of the Conserver. This is 
a great fact, standing in front of the whole question, 
and deciding it. There may always be difference 
of opinion as to the fitness of an operator, or as 
to the prospect of his skill being effective to save in 
extreme cases, but there never can be any question, with 
a mind historically informed, as to there being an art 
of Conserving paintings, which can count its triumphs 
in every gallery in Europe. 
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OIL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES. 




CHAPTER VI. 

|HE British Institution, until its close, had been in 
the habit of holding annual exhibitions of copies 
in oil of the old masters, lent by the Directors 
of our National Galleries, or by possessors of old 
pictures connected with the Society. The result was the 
production of copies remarkable for fidelity of transcript, 
tone, and treatment, which, in case of accident to the 
originals, would be of very great value. Many copies of 
celebrated pictures are made as studies, and also for sale, 
and made sometimes by artists who, themselves, are able 
to give reputation to their work. The works of copyists in 
oil or water colours, as they reproduce the tone and tints 
of the originals, are of great service to the Restorer, in 
case of damages which may happen to the original pictures. 
But to be of value, the copy must possess great fidelity, 
and reproduce the manner of working of the master. 
Copies in oil only can do this in the completest way, and 
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the copyist needs to know the materials and method 
employed by the original paiater. Many of the effects in 
pictures were produced by the use of a combination of 
colors and by processes peculiar to the individual painter. 
These could scarcely be produced in any other way. 
The copyist who does not understand this, or is incapable 
of working on this principle, is often bewildered at his 
own want of success. 

Independently of the pleasure the propagation of copies 
of fine pictures afford, there is a utility of photography 
in connection with works of art not generally regarded. 
Photographs of pictures from the pictures themselves are 
of direct use in Restoration. In instances like that of 
the portrait of Richard II., their value can be made 
obvious to all. From a photograph taken of it by the 
Arundel Society before its late cleaning, the extent of 
the repainting it formerly underwent can now be 
judged by the general public ; and a photograph now 
taken from it will effectually prevent a repetition here- 
after of a similar unscrupulous repainting — as the public 
will be able to detect it. A similar advantage accrues 
in this respect, to all important paintings which may be 
subjected to the camera — as the dissemination of the 
photographs of them, keeps the public conversant with 
their condition at the time they were taken. On this 
ground, the skilful reproducer of photographic copies of 
pictures renders a service to art and the public. In the 
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case, however, of large pictures, as in the instance of the 
Richard II., the smallness of the reproduction rendered it 
of less value for reference; and Mr. George Scharf, 
F.S.A., Secretary and Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery, whose history of the picture has been before 
referred to, found it necessary to execute tracings, of 
which he has given invaluable engravings in his work, 
in order that the fidelity of the operations on the pictures 
could be tested. 

Art owes, and always will owe, obligations to the 
skill of the engraver. In some respects, he confers upon 
pictures an interest and a value which no other art than 
his can supply. Engravers have conferred inestimable 
advantages by the reproduction of pictures, many of 
which, unhappily, are lost for ever ; and in other cases 
these works have been of particular importance as refer- 
ences to the features of original pictures. The Burlington 
Club, by the knowledge and interest it promotes upon 
the subject of etchings and engravings, renders great 
services to art. 

In the case of portraits or pictures partially burnt or 
otherwise impaired, photographs, copies, or engravings 
of them, are invaluable. If altogether destroyed, some 
tangible record of the pictures is at least preserved. 
In the case of Hilton's pictures of the " Finding the Body 
of Harold," and the ''Red Knight rescuing Serena," 
in the South Kensington Museum, when attempts were 
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made to remedy the unfortunate running down of the 
colours, the engravings and oil copies that existed of them, 
were found very important for reference. For in these 
instances, eyes and hands had run down several inches 
below their original position, and had to be, we may 
call it, bodily replaced again. And it is extremely 
difficult to remember the exact position of fingers and 
features when once displaced. 

In the reparation of pictures in which parts have 
perished, or are injured, so as to render the details 
doubtful, a photograph, engraving, or copy of the 
picture, indicates any lost beauty or general mischief. 
On this account it is a matter of much satisfaction that 
the privilege has been so generously accorded to the 
Arundel Society, by the many owners of portraits 
in the late National Exhibitions, to take photographs of 
them. This is a question of importance, because one of 
honour. The owner of a picture is rightly jealous of 
any attempt to infringe upon his copyright, by any un- 
authorised copy of his picture, taken when out of his 
possession. He can only be protected from this liability 
by the scrupulous honour of those into whose hands he 
has entrusted his painting. A public and responsible 
Society making itself the medium of these requests, in the 
case of portraits, has enabled many owners to give the 
public the pleasure of possessing copies of their pictures. 

A good example of the value and necessity of pre- 
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serving some sort of good copies of paintings, may b^ in- 
stanced of the mural paintings by La Guerre,on the walls of 
Marlborough House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, 
These paintings were covered with canvas probably 
soon after the reign of Queen Anne, and to hold the 
covering, great plugs were driven into the walls. When 
this canvas covering came to be removed, several years 
ago, at the instigation of Prince Albert, whose interest 
in the fine arts included anxiety and zeal for their pre- 
servation, great holes were left in the original paintings 
on the removal of the plugs ; and it was only by the 
aid of engravings preserved in the British Museum, re- 
presenting the great battles and engagements of the 
famous Duke, that the thus obliterated parts could be 
satisfactorily supplied. The pictures now stand a lasting 
proof of the successful operations and resources of the 
Conserver's art. 
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THE COMMERCIAL IDEA OF 
RESTORATION. 




CHAPTER VII. 

F a gentleman had to sell a house or a cabinet, 
he would not expect to sell them advantage- 
ously if the windows of the house were broken, 
and the roof had fallen in, or the cabinet was cracked, 
and the doors and hinges off; yet if he had pictures to 
sell, he would probably be told ' by the auctioneer that 
any dilapidations they presented might enhance their 
value. This is only because people, as a rule, are much 
more ignorant of pictures than of houses or cabinets. It 
is often fancied by the proprietor of an old picture that 
it will fetch a better price in its obscurity and decay — 
that the public are more anxious to purchase pictures 
that involve a doubt, than those which do not. If the 
painting, however, is really a good one, it cannot but 
look to more advantage the better condition it is in A 
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connoisseur of pictures is well able to discern the merits 
of a perfect genuine work, from a painted-up inferior 
one— and is much more likely to give a good price for 
one, the beauties of which he can properly judge, than if 
its obscurity occasions speculation. With a bad picture, 
or indifferent one, dirty coats of varnish, and holes, may 
very probably be to its advantage, serving to mitigate 
its mediocrity — but a good picture can never be in too 
good a condition, and the better its condition, the greater 
its value. Obscured, heavily varnished pictiu-es, should 
always be inspected with suspicion. Let any one doubtful 
of the value of a cleaned picture over a dirty one, turn 
to the Claudes in the National Gallery, referred to in a 
previous chapter, and let him estimate the sightliness 
and obviously greater value of the pictures, whose won- 
drous beauties he can see, over those which he can not. 
When at the National Gallery, let him look well into 
the oldest oil picture there — ^the portrait of a lady and 
gentieman, by John Van Eyck — and ask himself, whether 
the picture would be more interesting if obscured by dis- 
coloured varnish and dirt. 

These pictures, and others in close proximity to them, 
are a good illustration of the reply of David, the 
painter, to Napoleon I., who asked him as to the length 
of time a picture will last : " About four or five hundred 
years — a fine immortality. Sire ! *' was David's answer. 
Anyone looking' at these pictures would, doubtless, be 
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inclined to believe that pictures properly painted and 
cared for, may enjoy a much longer immortality. It may 
be reasonably doubted if the picture of Van Eyck's 
ever looked to more advantage than now. The same 
may be said of the Correggios and Bronzinos, and 
others, in the same gallery. There can be no question 
of the commercial value added to a good picture by 
the right kind of restoration. Take the now memo- 
rable instance of the painting of Richard II., preserved 
for five hundred years in Westminster Abbey. Who 
knew of it, or cared much for it, except as a mere old 
picture, until its restoration ? Now the nation is proud 
of its possession, and artists and connoisseurs travel 
from distant countries to see it. The discernment of 
Dean Stanley led him to entrust it to Mr. George 
Richmond, R.A., and Mr. Merritt. The incrustations 
of paint and time were removed, and the original 
lineaments of the king revealed, which no one had 
beheld during two hundred years. The operation upon it 
increased its value by thousands of pounds, and the oldest 
English picture is likely to remain an object of beauty 
and historic interest for five hundred years to come. 

If the reader turns to a very instructive book, by 
Messrs. Richard and Samuel Redgrave, " A Century of 
Painters," he will be able to trace the motives that have 
influenced great painters of the last century in their 
various works, and their modes of procedure in painting. 
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as far as they are known, and the consequent results of 
the reckless use of materials common to many of them. 
In connection, however, with the subject before us, it is 
interesting to note what is said by a gentleman who 
may well be considered to speak with authority on 
matters of art, touching the celebrated portrait before 
referred to. Writing while the restoration of this picture 
was in progress, Mr. Redgrave says : — 

" The portrait of Richard II. in Westminster Abbey, 
which in its original state would have been of very 
curious interest, is said by Dallaway, * to have been 
most injudiciously restored, or, in fact, painted over 
again, about a century ago.' — (Notes to Walpole.) 
But the mischief did not end here, for an attempt has 
been since made by another cleaning to restore the 
original state, of which, if anything remains, it must be 
a miracle." Yet this "miracle" happened, and the 
original picture was recovered in a perfect state, and 
remains an accessible testimony of the eminence which 
the Restorer's art has reached in England. 

But in less historic instances, the commercial value of 
restoration has an application, which is a good deal over- 
looked in practice. A gentleman buys an old mansion, 
which is found to possess mural and ceiling paintings in 
dilapidated condition. They were little estimated in the 
valuation of the house ; the auctioneer, probably, did not 
trouble to mention them. The question arises, shall any- 
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thing be done with them ? The steward does not think 
much of them ; or the butler and servants who may have 
arrived, are of opinion that master had better have the 
walls nicely papered ; the builder, who is called in to put 
the house into condition, proposes to white-wash them 
over, or let a window in through the body of Mars, or a 
gaselier through the eye of Venus. The owner, how- 
ever, having some taste, thinks he would prefer to see 
howthey would come out if cleaned and repaired, and as it 
is not a costly affair, has it done. Probably the pictures, 
if they have at no time received any very serious ill- 
treatment, will present themselves in almost as good a 
condition as left by the artist, when the repaints and old 
varnishes are removed. And then not only is the vener- 
able character of the mansion preserved, but the stamp of 
antiquity remains impressed upon it by the genius of the 
painter, who was contemporary with it, and is indelibly 
shown on its walls ; giving historic interest to the place, 
and adding probably hundreds, or may be a thousand or 
more of pounds to the commercial value of the house ; 
which the next auctioneer will not forget to mention. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Redgrave observes in the work 
referred to a page or two ago, that there are bad 
Restorers who, if injured pictures get into their hands, 
will bring them to a bad end — ^but this is a peculiarity not 
confined to this art; there are bad builders who will 
spoil your house in repairing it — just as there are bad 

F 
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doctors, who will cure you of all human ills at one 
operation, if you fall into their hands. The owners of 
pictures only need, like other people, to use judgment 
in determing of what aid they will avail themselves. 
No doubt a bad Restorer is as serious a " vicissitude " 
as any to which a picture can be exposed. All it is 
contended is, that a real art of Conservation does exist, 
and that professors of it are to be found, as the historic 
instances of their skill, which are now not few and far 
between, abundantly testify. 

Not only does expenditure in putting a picture into 
condition produce its equivalent in the permanency it 
imparts to the duration of the picture, but that very 
duration yields an interest like that of capital. As the 
age of a fine painting increases, so does its value. Con- 
tinually pictures are lost from accident and neglect, and 
those that remain become of more historic importance 
and increased competition for them raises their value. 
A few pounds, therefore, spent upon the preservation 
of good pictures, worth a few hundreds or few thousands 
each, bear no proportion to the ultimate commercial 
results. Galleries of pictures in the possession of wealthy 
private owners are, in some cases, estimated at hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. What would be the value of 
these, and National collections of renown, had the owners 
refrained from such outlays as those occasioned by 
relinings and keeping them in general condition ? Most 
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probably none of them would exist at the present time; 
and the value of any that did might be estimated, from 
their irretrievable condition, at so many pence. 

A picture had better not be touched unless it is to be 
improved, and improvement has its own conditions, and 
necessarily involves some cost. An operator must be 
deliberate ; hurry is error — certainly the parent of it. 
Only thought and care can, with certainty, avoid 
mistakes, and pictures are of the nature of gems, always 
requiring deliberation in manipulating them ; and ^t is 
economy to accord to the operator as much remunera- 
tion as will enable time and circumspection to be be- 
stowed upon them. Haphazard or hasty operations 
ought to be excluded with the very idea of picture Re- 
storation. No one sets a blacksmith to cut a diamond, 
or to execute the goldsmith's delicate work ; but extreme 
parsimony of payment would only cover the expense ot 
rough-handed operations, such as the blacksmith is 
addicted to. The more delicate and cultivated artificers 
necessarily spend more time upon their critical operations, 
and must exact such moderate, yet sufficient payment, as 
will enable them to exercise their skill with credit to 
themselves, It is forgetfulness of this which leads to 
many injuries to art ; and this forgetfulness occurs be- 
cause owners of pictures, or agents in whose hands they 
are placed, do not understand that necessary cost is 
economy — ^provided the charge is fair, not an exor- 

F ^ 
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bitant or fanciful one, but one commensurate with the 
labour and judgmeut required to be exercised, or the 
cost of acquiring the experience which enables the opera- 
tion to be performed. This is a point which is very 
difficult to refer to, without appearing to be entering upon 
record, a professional plea for payment, — but any candid 
and informed reader will easily perceive that it is part 
of the duty of an author writing upon Restoration, not 
entirely to ignore a question, of such practical influence. 

It was during the long period which passed after the 
decay of Italian art, in which uncertainty and poorness 
of payment prevailed in countries where art revived, 
that the reckless practice obtained of painting with- 
out properly prepared materials, which left new pictures 
with seeds of decay within them. It is only in recent 
years that attention has been recalled to this neglect 
through the loss of great works, or their prospective 
obliteration, almost in the life time of the artists who 
produced them. It is well understood now, that cost 
in the proper production of a new picture is like the 
sound foundation of a house. The noblest superstructure 
is of little worth, if its existence is palpably insecure. 
The cost which gives permanency is always cheapness, 
and the same thing is true of Restoration. Many 
possessors of noble pictures suffer them to go on de- 
caying, not perceiving the value which judicious expendi- 
ture to arrest it, would add to their worth. Sometimes 
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it will appear very natural, that a simple operation 
upon a picture of note is dearly paid for at the charge of 
a few pounds — it being overlooked that the Restorer, 
like the surgeon or physician, has to apply the experience 
and training of a life time to perform the critical opera- 
tion, or apply the remedy which saves the patient's life. 
These, which are mere truisms of ordinary life and busi- 
ness, are but little understood in the department art here 
in question, by reason of the fact, that valuable pictures 
are necessarily in the hands of wealthy people, but a 
knowledge of art is not necessarily hereditary, or trans- 
mitted like heirlooms, or acquired like property. 

In another respect, there is an analogy between the 
operator in art and in medicine. Success is sometimes 
imperilled, and sometimes failures occur, through the 
too great impatience or excitement of the owners of the 
pictures, who not only want to be present while the 
critical act of cleaning is performed, but who interfere 
by so many questions and variety of proposals, that they 
communicate their excitement to the Restorer himself, 
and confuse his judgment or impair his ability for critical 
work. These same persons would be forbidden on board 
a ship to enter into a discussion with the man at the 
wheel — ^and in the case of a surgical operation, would 
produce fatal consequences by their interference. Very 
eminent persons will do this in matters of art — even 
artists themselves, in the case of others, will sometimes 
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do it, who must know better than other men the undesir- 
ability of it. 

In these respects, the restorative professions, that of 
art and medicine, are very much alike. In both much 
must be left to the judgment, experience, and skill of 
the operator — in both, the condition of the highest 
success are those in which deliberateness and repose 
permit of the fullest precision of manipulation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

|N the parliamentary reports of public galleries, as 
the writer has elsewhere observed, there is to be 
found descriptions of the national pictures which 
have been repaired. But why should not the names of the 
Conservers who have been entrusted with their restoration 
be given ? Doing so would relieve the Director of much 
and unnecessary responsibility. Moreover, the public 
like to know what is done to their pictures, and who does 
that which is done. Every one must remember the 
vituperancewith which Sir Charles Eastlake was assailed 
some years ago, for the cleaning that had taken place 
on some of the pictures in his charge, and even more re- 
cently we believe the present Director has had to endure 
unpleasant remarks on the same ground. Why should 
not the names of the Repairers of the pictures be given, 
and the proper responsibility of their work be thrown on 
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their shoulders ? It would be but just to them ; they 
would perform with a greater degree of satisfaction and 
interest, work for which the credit attached to their 
own skill and care ; and that secrecy which is the bane of 
any profession would be removed, and the public would 
be better contented with the knowledge. 

Pictures purchased by the National Galleries come into 
possession of the trustees in every condition of disrepair : 
some half obscured from neglect, or from too many 
coats of varnishes, oils, or repaints ; others with holes in 
them, the result of accident or malvolence, or with parts 
obliterated from various causes. And where these injuries 
exist, and parts absolutely gone have to be supplied, it 
would surely be wise that a detailed accurate account 
should be kept, if not for presentation to the public, at least 
for those who care to inquire into such matters, and for 
the guidance of those whose duty it may be at some future 
time to attend to them, and for the satisfaction of the 
trustees, whose duty it is to know really how much of a 
picture is original and has been obtained for the public 
money disbursed. This would bring about a better state 
of things — and unnecessary cavil about their condition 
would be put an end to. 

Possibly a record is kept of the cleaning and repairs 
in question. It is, certainly, for the reasons stated, very 
important that it should be done. 
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In the instance of private owners of pictures, it is not 
always so easy to obtain the opinion of connoisseurs of 
art as to what can be legitimately done to a painting, to 
preserve it, but with regard to public purchases for 
national collections the case is different. There are 
invariably trustees or committees in connection with 
public institutions, who can always command the know- 
ledge necessary to determine the extent and nature of 
the repairs to be made. 

Would it not be an advantage, were instruction in the 
preservation of pictures, as well as in their production, 
given at Kensington or some public school of art — where 
any student desiring to practise as a Conserver of paint- 
ings could gain, as in medicine, a diploma as a guarantee 
to the public of his competency and knowledge on the sub- 
ject ? There is much in the production and art of preser- 
vation of pictures, which is common to both professions. 
Enough has been said of late years as to the indifference 
in the use of materials which has characterised the 
English school of painting. Artists of eminence have 
been known to use any materials that would produce a 
given effect — notwithstanding the result might be tran- 
sient. This practice is moreover, an unconscious fraud 
upon the purchasers of pictures. Pictures by Reynolds, 
Hilton, and Roberts, were sold for hundreds of pounds, 
and in a short time they were gradually but surely de 
terioratlng in value — and many artists of the present day 
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will certainly find it their interest to take the utmost 
care to avoid this. 

No wonder the fabulous prices some of the old masters 
now fetch — one is sure at least (even after a lapse of a 
century or two), that if one is bought in good condition 
it is likely to keep so. 

In a school for instruction classes should be formed for 
the study of the natural history of paintings. Pupils 
should be instructed in chemistry with regard to the 
nature and preparation of colours and art materials. The 
best manner in which canvases, panels, millboards, 
copper, and walls, could be prepared for painting, should 
be taught. The various modes of working, and 
materials used by all the different masters, old and 
modem, as far as known, should be given. Pupils 
should become practically familiar with the use of all 
solvents, and methods of cleaning pictures, from the most 
recent to the oldest repaint. They should be informed 
to what the various changes, fading, blistering, cracking, 
peeling oif of the paint, are owing — ^the causes of varnishes 
perishing and colours altering. They should make draw- 
ings and paintings of all the best masters, until they 
know in what each excelled, and their touch and their 
age, to be able to judge what kind of cleaning is practic- 
able and best for them. And until they had passed 
through some such course they should not be certified as 
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qualified. It would be in the interest of art, if the well 
ascertained methods of preparing- art materials were 
published for the guidance of artists' colourmen. It 
might even be advisable that a department should be 
instituted for the preparation and sale of such materials — 
just as drawing boards, models, casts, and other 
materials are prepared and sold at the Kensington 
Museum for the use of schools and students of design. 
The education of those who prepared these materials 
would thus be a source of profit — and help to pay the 
State for the cost of their instruction — and every painter 
would then know where to apply for reliable materials — 
and the public would then have some guarantee for the 
durability of their productions. 

Artists' colourmen, who have reason to be satisfied with 
these methods of production, would not hesitate to act 
upon them — and in this way the character and qualities 
of art materials would be generally raised. 

Evidence is to be found in the history of art, that in 
Italy there existed what might be described as a manu- 
Motorics of colours — conducted by old masters for use 
in their great works. Each great artist had then 
his own methods of preparation and secrets of colour. 
This chemistry of colours ought to be revived, 
but in the present state of art there is no prospect 
of it being revived as is herein indicated. The writer 
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is aware of the consequences of the suggestion which 
he has ventured to make, and has well considered the 
only point on which it can rest — that of the broad in- 
terest of art. It will always happen that individual 
Conservers will be protected and sought after in propor- 
tion to their personal skill and repute. It might seem to 
the casual thinker that the public school for teaching the 
elements of Conservation would lead to the undue multi- 
plication of that class of artists who would be compelled 
for their existence to prey, as it were, upon pictures. 
But there is no more fear of this, than that students of 
medicine must prey upon the human family — or that 
public instruction in architecture or law will create a class 
of persons who will build houses for the public whether 
they want them or not, or promote cases of litiga- 
tion. Some evils of this kind undoubtedly arise, but it is 
found on the whole, that authorised instruction is of such 
overwhelming importance and advantage, that every 
civilised nation possess institutions of these kind as the 
sole protection against the far greater evil of empiricism 
— the bane of the public and the bane of art. Parlia- 
mentary discussions, newspaper letters, and excited and 
protracted controvercies show that the public complaints 
against quacks in Restoration is more loud and bitter than 
in any other department of science or art, and yet no 
one appears to perceive that this is owing to the absence 
of any legitimate or responsible instruction in it. It has 
not been found that academies for the cultivation of 
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painting and arts of design lead to any practical incon- 
venience, which is not more than counter-balanced by 
advantages to art. There is no fear that a school of 
Conservation would not be equally productive of public 
good. Multiplication of pictures proceed now at a far 
greater ratio than was ever known before in the history 
of the world. It is evident that the future will require 
an increased number of Conservers of paintings. And if 
we are to regard the works of genius as contributions to 
the delight and civilization of mankind, it is clear that 
the Conservation of their works is an object of the widest 
importance. It seems, therefore, but an act of ordinary 
prudence and common sense, that reliable means of 
it should be provided and some public mode of studying the 
elements of that art, upon which the preservation of art 
itself depends, should be instituted, and that the dignity 
of legitimate recognition should be accorded to it. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE ISiOTES. 



USE OF VARNISH SINCE THE 5th CENTURY. 

Pages 20^21. 

A QUICK-DRYING 'preparation used over a slow-drying one, not 
thoroughly hardened, will always result in the cracking of a picture. 
This fact is generally well known ; but it is apparently not equally 
well known that those pictures of Reynolds', Hilton's, Wilkie's, and 
a few other painters, which are found to crack from the operation 
of varnishing, are but illustrations of this rule. They crack simply 
because the coloursTiave never properly dried, and probably never will, 
owing to the presence of the fatty substances in the wax mediums 
used. It is the province of the Conserver of Pictures to ascertain 
which paintings that come under his hands, are of this description, and 
ordinary discrimination will prevent him from subjecting such works 
to a coat of varnish. But because instances of ignorance in this matter 
have occurred, and the lamentable consequences have become 
apparent, many owners of pictures, and even artists themselves, take 
a prejudice against the use of varnish under any circumstances. As 
early as the 5th century walnut-oil, thickened in the sun, was 
used to protect paintings and gildings. In the 8th century linseed- 
oil was adopted as the chief ingredient of a varnish. In the 12th 
century the preparation of such varnish was improved and simplified 
in preparation. And till the present time the preparation of 
varnishes has occupied the attention of persons interested in art« 
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The oil-yamishes have been superseded, and now a spirit-varnish, 
such as the mastic-varnish, is invariably used and acknowledged the 
best. The latd Sir Charles Eastlake never allowed any other to be 
used on the pictures belonging to the National Gallery. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS' USE OF WAX. 

Page 37. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds used wax in the painting of many of his 
pictures, and other artists of distinction followed his practice. And 
as the wax usually obtained was adulterated with fat, the conse- 
quence has been that the colours used with this medium have always 
been susceptible to the influence of heat. It has followed, therefore, 
that such pictures, when exposed in heated situations, have been 
found to run and crack more or less. This being known, great care 
should be taken always to keep such paintings in cool places. There 
can be no doubt that even the heat generated by the combustion of 
gas in a room, will dangerously affect pictures of this class. This 
can be seen in the case of some of the works of Art exhibited at the 
South Kensington Galleries. And though this cracking, running, 
and decay, are no doubt inherent in many cases in the pictures them- 
selves, still their best chance of preservation, beyond question, is to 
•keep them in cool galleries. 



LETTER OF ERACLIUS. 

Page 39. 
The wrinkled and shrivelled appearance of some pictures is 
occasioned by using oil, or an oil-varnish, in abundance with the 
colours over a perfectly dry preparation. This fact was observed 
as early as the 13th century, as we learn from a treatise written 
by Eraclius (preserved in the British Museum) in which he says, 
in speaking of the preparation of panels for painting-— 
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***** When dry, add another coat of colour as before, rather 
stiffer, only let it be less oily than before ; for great care is to be 
taken never to let the second coat be more fat. If it were so, and 
at the same time abundant, the surface wouldbecome wrinkled in 
drying." 

An instance of this wrinkled appearance may be seen in some of 
the portraits by Reynolds. Another one was the large picture of 
the " Destruction of Jerusalem," by Roberts, lately destroyed by the 
fire at Mr, Graves', the eminent printseller in Pall Mall. 



RUBENS' LETTERS. 
Page 41. 
In March, 1638, Rubens wrote to Sustermans, at Florence, in 
reference to his painting of the "Allegory of War," (now in the 
Pitti Palace) "expressing fears that the flesh tints and whites 
may have become a little yellow in consequence of the picture 
having been packed up while it was fresh ; and requesting, that 
should such be the case, it may be exposed to the sun, at intervals, 
to remedy the defect." — (Lettere Fittoriche,) 

In another letter to Peiresc he writes, " he wishes the case containing 
his portrait, if still at Antwerp, to be opened and the picture to be 
exposed to the sun (if it has turned yellow, which generally happens 
to fresh colours if packed up too early) from time to time, imtil this 
superfluity of oil is dissipated ; and if at any time it should 
again become brown, it should again be exposed to the solar rays, 
which are the only antidote for this disease of the heart." — (Qaehet 
Zeitrea inediUa de Fierre Faul Mubens.) 

Spanish and other Flemish writers have written to the same effect* 

It is necessary to guard against exposing pictures to the rays of 
the sun when very powerful, for such colours as massicot and indigo 
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will soon fade. The protection of the pictures afterwards from the 
sun, when there is no longer any oily exudation to dissipate, is of 
course necessary. 



LEONARDO DA VINCPS PREPARATIONS. 

Page 71. 
Leonardo da Vinci occupied so long a portion of the given time 
for the execution of some paintings for Leo X. in getting ready 
his materials, that that eminent pontiff lost all patience, and Da 
Vinci left him in disgust for his want of appreciation of Da Vinci's 
anxiety to produce lasting work. 



PATENT RESTORATION. 

A SHORT time ago a discovery patented by a gentleman on the 
Continent, for renovating old pictures, and obtained some attention. 
The pretension of the patentee was that the colours and appearance 
of pictures could be revived without in any manner touching the 
fronts of the paintings. Like many other discoveries, however, it 
had the disadvantage of only very limited application. Several 
pictures belonging to the National Gallery were operated upon 
without injury by this process, which was to submit the surface of 
the picture to the vapour of a particular spirit. But to be of 
avail, the picture, in the first place, must be possessed of a perfect 
coat of varnish, the whole surface intact, and require no cleaning nor 
repairings. Thus the process had application only to pictures of 
the very description that could scarcely be considered as amenable 
to the Conserver's art The method would not have sufficed for the 
restoration of the paintings ascribed to Sir James Thomhill, which 
adorn the Lord Mayor of London's coach, lately restored by Mr^ 
Eckford, that it might again take its place in the glories of the great 
civic day of November. 
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